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A s we enter the year 2020, now seems like 
the perfect time to talk about vision. No, I 
don’t mean the cool and different ways animals 
focus on their prey (for that, read Sydney Brown's 
great Wild Notebook story on page 38 in this 
issue). Rather, I’m interested in the vision of 
Wildlife in North Carolina and you, our readers. 
Let’s start with the last topic first. We want 
to hear from you about your vision for the maga- 
zine as it enters its 84th year. To assist in that 
process, we have included a survey in this issue. : 
k EriPa ioe A Nat T. Harris Burlington 
We want to know a little bit about you and your Michael Johnson Heke, 
interests. What topics do you most enjoy read- Hayden Rogers Brasstown 
ing about in the magazine? What's missing from our coverage? Wes Seegars Goldsboro 
Ba : : : Bradford G. Stanback Canton 
We value your opinion and want to include articles that match your interests. So : 

: 4,9 ; : John A. Stone Jackson Springs 
please fill out the survey, place it in the provided envelope and send it back to us (no Steve Windham Winn bos 
postage necessary). Or complete the survey online at ncewildlife.org/WINCsurvey. Landon Zimmer Wilmington 

Much has changed in the magazine publishing business during Wildlife in North as 

Afar a HES? Se ae citer etree Rk Rees Gordon Myers Executive Director 
Carolina’ lifetime, particularly the challenges of maintaining subscribers to a print Kyle Briggs Chief Deputy Director 
publication. We have launched a digital edition for readers who prefer to receive the Erik D. Christofferson Deputy Director 
magazine electronically, however, we feel that producing a full-color, print magazine Lisa W. Hocutt Deputy Director 
for our readers (at the bargain price of just $12 a year) is both an important way for 
the Commission to reach its constituents and a worthwhile investment for you. 


DIVISION CHIEFS 
Col. Jon Evans Law Enforcement 


Wildlife in North Carolina plays an important role in the Commission's mission of Christian T. Waters _ inland Fisheries 
conserving the state’s wildlife resources and habitats while providing programs and Bradley W. Howard Wildlife Management 
opportunities for constituents to enjoy wildlife-related recreation. We bring these Kristopher S.Smith Widltq aaa 
opportunities to life in the pages of our magazine, and detail the important work 
Commission staff are doing with in-depth stories and gorgeous photographs. Nowhere MAGAZINE STAFF 
else are you going to read about the challenges of conserving gopher frogs (check Josh Leventhal Editor Bs 
out Jeff Hall’s story on page 30) and why their disappearance is related to a loss of Marsha Tillett Art Director “a: ve 
habitat that once was plentiful in North Carolina. Mike Zlotnick! & 

a . Bryant Cole Graphic Designer ag 

Wildlife and wild places matter, and there is no better way to learn about them Amy Friend Graphic Designer umm 


than reading Wildlife in North Carolina. So tell your friends and family (or better yet Melissa McGaw Staff Photographer 
buy them a gift subscription at newildlife.org/winc) and help us continue to provide 


interesting and important content. We're in this together! 
CONTACT THE COMMISSION 


newildlife.org 
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A Truly Special Event 


It is with tears in my eyes that | just read the 
article in the November/December issue of 
Wildlife in North Carolina. The article to which 
| am referring is “A Different Kind of Deer 
Hunt.” My son, Michael Harris, was injured 
in a tree cutting accident in September of 
2009, which left him a paraplegic. He was 24 
at the time of the accident. He was an avid 
hunter and fisherman. He was also an ath- 
lete. He had just graduated from N.C. State 
University that May with a degree in forest 
management and a minor in agriculture and 
business. He has since earned his master’s 
degree in business. 

His fishing and hunting did not end 
because of his own determination as well 
as that of family and friends. Kyle Burnette, 
owner of Southern Drifters Outfitters, figured 
‘out how he could take Michael trout fishing 
by rigging a johnboat so that Michael could 
board. Michael, Kyle and | have had some 
wonderful fishing days since then. Also, his 
uncle John Young, an avid deer hunter, built 
a portable shooting house and strategically 
placed it in some prime deer locations. Michael 
has been able to harvest two large bucks from 
that shooting house. 

It is so wonderful that these folks in 
this article have taken the time and gave of 
themselves to find a way to brighten some- 
one else’s day. My hat, and heart, is off to 
them. People who experience such tragedy 
are superhuman, in my opinion, and we 


| 
/ 


all have something to learn 
from them. 


Tony Harris 
Burnsville 


Thank You, Hunters 


We are pleased to report 
that NC Hunters for the 
Hungry has seen a material 
uptick in the number of new 
donors this year through early 


November. Roughly 40 per- 
cent of donors to the SWC NC 
Wildlife Federation Harnett Area Deer Dona- 
tion Site have been first-time donors to our 
organization. Many of those folks have cited 
Mike Zlotnicki’s article appearing in Wildlife in 
North Carolina’s Fall Outdoor Guide (“Hunger 
in their Sights”) as the reason they are now 
aware of the program. Thanks Mike! 

We are also thankful for Liz Rutledge, who 
through her role with the North Carolina Wild- 
life Federation, works tirelessly on a nearly daily 
basis to facilitate NC Hunters for the Hungry 
communications with processors, hunters and 
the media. 

We also thank everyone who has helped NC 
Hunters for the Hungry with our mission of 
addressing food insecurity in our state. Because 
of the opportunity that you have created 
through NC Hunters for the Hungry, hundreds 
of families carried home meat in our area 
recently. It was very rewarding to witness 
that experience. 

Delivery of venison to two local food pan- 
tries on this early November day arrived 
just as each ran out of meat—of any kind— 
to offer their patrons. An announcement that 
the venison had arrived was met with palpa- 
ble excitement and gratitude; and packages 
of this meat were in patrons’ hands before we 
left the facilities. 

Delivery of this high-quality protein to 
those who need it most relies on the gener- 
ous support of a very large team: hunters, 
hardworking NC Hunters for the Hungry 
processors, financial donors to cover meat 
processing costs, farmers, landowners, local 


LETTERS FROM READERS 


and regional food pantries, and local donation 
site volunteers—all whom serve their commu- 
nity simply because it’s the right thing to do. 


Guy and Judy Gardner 
Lillington 


Quail Memories 


Jim Wilson’s article in the November/Decem- 
ber 2019 issue of Wildlife in North Carolina 
(“The Stuff Dreams Are Made On”] resurrected 
a lot of memories in this Martin County 
native who left home in 1957 with nothing 
but the clothes on his back and a head full of 
good memories. 

My dream has always been to return to 
my roots, but detours along life's journey 
have kept me from it. But | still have the 
dream. Should | live long enough to return, | 
know from visits there that the quail | loved 
to hunt will not be waiting for me. 

At my age, I’m grateful that | can still 
remember the quail hunts | went on with my 
good friend and nephew, Noah Perry. And I’m 
sad to say | don’t think that “golden age” will 
return, certainly not for me or the present 
generation. When | moved to Goldsboro in 
1984, the following year a covey of quail 
came into our backyard. It was the last | have 
seen of quail in my community. 

Having traveled all over the United States 
and in five different countries with the Air 
Force, | told myself that home was wherever | 
hung my hat. And though I've lived in a 
dozen different places, including more than 
35 years in Goldsboro, | still think of home as 
the place where | spent the first 18 years of 
my life: the Islands Section of Martin County. 
For me, there was a little bit of heaven in 
that place. 

Jay Barber 
Goldsboro 


We Want Your Feedback 


Do you have a comment about content in 
Wildlife in North Carolina? Questions about 
something you read or have seen? Send us 
an e-mail at letters@ncwildlife.org. 


Letters should be sent via e-mail to letters@ncwildlife.org or through regular mail to Letters, Wildlife in North Carolina magazine, 1712 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1712. 


Please include your name, address and daytime phone number. Letters chosen for publication may be edited for clarity and length. Editor Josh Leventhal may be reached at 919-707-0177 and 


Associate Editor Mike Zlotnicki at 919-707-0175. To subscribe call 1-800-786-2721. 
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IN NORTH CAROLINA 
ZOTS PHOTO COMPE GiltoOmN 


A fantastic macro shot of an insect won this year’s Wildlife in North Carolina Photo Competition for 
Dianne Stankiewicz of Raleigh, but it took an owl for her to get serious about her longtime hobby of 


photography. Stankiewicz was visiting Ocracoke when she had her epiphany. 


“The snowy owls that visited in 2014 caused me to go out and [buy] my Canon 70D,” she said, after 
realizing her point-and-shoot camera was inadequate for serious nature photography. 

Stankiewicz, who works at a local pharmaceutical company as a graphic artist, uses nature photog- 
raphy as a creative outlet. 

“It's my passion,” she said. “Pretty much every weekend my husband, dog and I go for three-hour 
nature walks. We are blessed to live in a state that has so much wildlife diversity, even in the city. Nature 
photography is meditative and inspirational. Early morning is the key.” 

While Stankiewicz often has a 400mm lens on her camera for birds, she recently purchased a macro 
lens for close shots like her winning jumping spider photo. 

“I love insects,” she said. “I find them fascinating. Macro is a game changer.” 

Stankiewicz was at home on a sick day when she received a phone call informing her that she had 
won the Wildlife in North Carolina Photo Competition. 

“Your call definitely made it the best sick day ever,” she said. “I have enjoyed our subscription to 
Wildlife in North Carolina magazine for many years. I’m honored and humbled to have my invertebrate 
category submission of a jumping spider on a zinnia flower stem selected for the cover image this year.” 

“Every year the judges for this competition are tasked with the challenge of picking the best images 
from hundreds of submissions. And every year it seems to get more and more difficult as we have so 
many great images submitted to the competition,” said Marsha Tillett, art director of Wildlife in North 
Carolina. “The image of the jumping spider caught the judges’ attention because of the remarkably 
vibrant colors and interesting composition. Insects make great subjects because they are often very 
photogenic, but that alone is usually not enough. When a photographer captures a moment that makes 
the viewer take notice and see something in a new and different way, then that image sets itself apart. 
This image was one that the entire panel of judges could agree upon as being captivating and standing 
out from the others in the competition.” 

In addition to Tillett, judges for the competition included WINC graphic designers Amy Friend and 
Bryant Cole, staff photographer Melissa McGaw and former social media manager Thomas Harvey. Also 
serving as a judge was veteran nature photographer Mike Dunn, a retired senior manager of outreach 
at the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences. 

All winning photographs will be on display at the N.C. Museum of Natural Sciences in Raleigh and 
online at newildlife.org. 


—Mike Zlotnicki 
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Dianne Stankiewicz, Raleigh 


Little green planet 


1 love macro photography because the experience of observing nature through a macro lens opens a new world of detail and 
beauty. I discovered this tiny jumping spider exploring an orange zinnia flower in my backyard on a July afternoon. 

The spider was constantly moving, so I had to shift and balance the flower with spider in my left hand while operating the cam- 
era with my right hand. At this moment, the spider hesitated at the bottom end of the flower stem and looked directly at me. 
The underside of the flower petals behind the spider provided a gorgeous orange background. This unusual perspective made 
the spider appear as if it was perched on a little green planet, suspended in a brilliant orange cosmos. 


(Canon 70D, Canon EF100mm macro lens, f/5.6, 1/125 of a second, ISO 400) 
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Alan Clark, Raleigh 


Snow geese flocking 


I invited my son to join me on a day trip to the Pungo Unit of Pocosin Lakes National Wildlife Refuge last 
February to share the amazing sights and sounds of the thousands of wintering tundra swans and snow geese. 
We hit the jackpot that evening as a huge flock of snow geese landed in the front fields backlit by a beautiful 
sunset. While I normally shoot waterfowl with a telephoto lens, the flock was massive and we were so close 
that I opted for the wide end of my 24-120mm zoom. I shot at ISO 6,400 in order to have a fast-enough shutter 
speed to freeze the action while stopping down to f/9 for increased depth of field. 


(Nikon D850, Nikkor 24-120mm f/4 lens 24mm, £/9, 1/800 of a second, ISO 6,400) 
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BIRDS SECOND PLACE 
Neva Scheve, West End 
_ White ibis 


I love taking photos of birds. My husband 
and I spend a lot of time in the Atlantic 
Beach area and I visit Fort Macon State Park 
often because birds are so abundant there. 
_ This day in February, there was a large flock 
_ of ibis feeding in the pond. This particular 
_ bird was climbing around ona spindly 
branch and he caught my eye. He posed for 
me there for a few minutes until a man 
| running came bursting by on the trail and 
' spooked them all. I managed to get this shot 
just before they all flew away. 


~ (Nikon D750, 200-500mm Nikkor lens 
| with 1.4x teleconvertor at 700mm, £/5.6, 
| ISO 320) 


| 


| BIRDS THIRD PLACE 
| Karl Chiang, Greenville 


_ Terns of endearment 


| | had found a nesting colony of least terns 
on Pea Island at Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore this summer. Photographing these 
small birds requires a long lens, patience 

| and getting low to the ground. I was able 

| to discover this relatively young least tern 

| begging for food from its parents among 
hundreds of birds in the colony. The feeding 
process is remarkable as the chicks can 
swallow large fish at a young age. 


(Nikon D850, Nikon 800mm with 1.25x 
teleconverter at 1,000mm, f/7.1, 1/2,000 
of a second, ISO 500) 
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MAMMALS FIRST PLACE 
Kimberly Brookbank, Greenville 


An algae-bearded bear 


In late summer, I visited the Pocosin Lakes National Wildlife Refuge Pungo Unit in search of wildlife. I was slowly 
driving along the road when I noticed a black bear coming up the embankment of a canal. The bear dipped into the 
second canal and up on the embankment when up popped her cute cub covered with algae. 


(Nikon D5, Nikkor 600mm, f/7.1, 1/800 of a second, ISO 640) 
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Darrell (Buddy) Rogers, Grantsboro 


_ Squirrel moving day 


I was in the yard hoping to get some 
hummingbird photos when I noticed this 
squirrel carrying something in its mouth. 
It came back by me and soon returned with 
another bundle. I got a picture this time 
and saw it was carrying a baby squirrel. I got 
myself in a better position near the tree 
where it was carrying these bundles. I was 
able to catch a photo of it in mid-stride 
going up the tree. 


(Nikon D750, Tamron 150—600mm G2 at 
600mm, f/5.3, 1/800 of a second, ISO 640, 
Shutter Priority mode) 


Neil Jernigan, Snow Hill 


Thirsty elk 


We discovered this beautiful bull while 
photographing elk early one morning in 
Cherokee last fall. He was defending his 
harem against other bulls and keeping them 
all in line. We watched as they made their 
way toward the river and we got excited for 
a possible crossing. However, the bull 
decided to walk in our direction to the 
river's edge for a drink. I quickly changed 
lenses and got as close to eye level as I 
could to capture this photograph. 


(Canon 5D Mark IV, Canon 70—200mm, 
{/2.8, 1/640 of a second, ISO 3,200) 
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Neil Jernigan, Snow Hill 


Newborn rattler 


This past summer my wife and I set out to find and photograph snakes. We went to an area in Hyde 
County known for having rattlesnakes. After a couple of hours of searching, we discovered this newborn 
pygmy rattlesnake. Coiled up, it was about the size of a quarter and was a beautiful, saturated red 


color. Only in select areas of the country are these snakes red. Wanting to create an intimate photograph, 
I used a macro lens to fill the frame with the snake. 


(Canon 5D Mark IV, Canon 100mm f/2.8L, f/5.6, 1/100 of a second, ISO 1,600) 
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REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 
SECOND PLACE 


' Thomas LaVine, Blacksburg, S.C. 


Timber rattlesnake 


My brother and I left around 5 on an 
August morning for a long hike at Stone 
Mountain in hopes of stumbling upon a 
timber rattlesnake. After several trips in the 
past, we were finally rewarded with this 
beautiful timber rattlesnake, of which I shot 
this portrait. | have always been eager to 
observe wild animals in their natural 
environment for as long as I can remember, 
and my fascination with rattlesnakes goes 
even deeper. I think these animals represent 
something misunderstood but powerful 
and demanding of our respect. 


(Canon EOS Rebel T2i, Canon EF-S 
55-250mm f/4—5.6 IS II at 250mm, f/5.6, 
1/200 of a second, ISO 200) 


REPTILES & AMPHIBIANS 
THIRD PLACE 
Matt Williams, Cornelius 


Salamander in a stream 


My wife and I were hiking along a river 
near Hot Springs when we spotted this 
dusky salamander entering the water and 
going underneath these rocks. I got into 
position in the water and waited for a long 
time, doing my best not to startle it. Finally, 
it crawled out of the shadows and stayed 
in this position just below the surface of the 
water for a few minutes before moving on. 
It is amazing how well they camouflage 
with their surroundings. 


(Nikon D500, Nikon 55mm f/2.8 macro 
lens, f/4, 1/200 of a second, ISO 2,500) 
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INVERTEBRATES FIRST PLACE 
Karl Chiang, Greenville 


Katydid passenger 


I was about to leave Alligator River National Wildlife Refuge after a day of photographing black bears this 
summer when a katydid jumped into my car as I opened the door. I coaxed it back out, but it did not 
fly off. It stayed on the ground near my car. I did not have my macro lens with me, and I had never pho- 
tographed a katydid. I got on the ground with my telephoto lens and took “pseudo-macro” photo- 


graphs at 500mm about three feet away. It finally flew away into the trees, but I was glad I had shared 
a moment with this gorgeous insect. 


(Nikon D5, Nikon 180-400mm with 1.4x teleconverter at 500mm, f/8, 1/250 of a second, ISO 2,200) 
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INVERTEBRATES 


John Strange, Union Mills 


- Crane fly laying eggs 


I had been waiting with my camera by a 
creek, hoping for some shots of songbirds 
on water, for about 45 minutes when I saw 
this crane fly. It was in the middle of the 
creek laying eggs in the moss on a stone. The 
clouds had rolled in and it had started to 


_ drizzle but I decided to try and get a picture 


of this before I left. The darkness brought 
on by the clouds along with the closeness 
needed made this a difficult photo to get. I 


_ was shocked and happy to see the outcome. 


(Nikon D7100, Tamron SP 90mm DI 


_ USD VC Gl, f/4.2, 1/160 of a second, 


ISO 1,000) 


INVERTEBRATES TH 
Gordon Gardinier, Chapel Hill 
Jumping spider 


_ Waterfowl impoundments in late summer 


and early fall are great places to take photos, 
not only of birds, but also the mini ecosystem 
along the dikes and banks in the Queen 
Anne’s lace and golden rod. | like to slowly 
walk through the vegetation looking for 
interesting macro shots. There are all kinds 
of hidden invertebrates throughout, from 
prey to predators. I shoot all forms of nature, 
but I like to occasionally enter the macro 
world since I have an entomology degree 
and am a retired science teacher. 


(Canon 6D, Canon 100mm macro f/2.8 
IS lens, f/25, 1/180 of a second, ISO 400, 
Flash: Yongnuo YN-14EX ring) 
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WILD PLANTS FIRST PLACE 
Eric Abernethy, Asheboro 


Raindrop on mushroom 


After healthy rains, I love to wander the wet woods near my home in the Uwharries and 


find mushrooms to photograph. This little mushroom was home to a drop of rainwater 
resting on top of the mushroom cap. 


(Nikon D500, 105mm macro lens, {/5.6, 1/200 of a second, ISO 800) 
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WILD PLANTS SECOND PLACE 
John Fermanides, Hope Mills 


Dogwood flower 


Dogwood trees have always had a special 
place in my heart. I recall transplanting 
two dogwoods as a Mother's Day gift when 
I was young. Now as great-grandparents, my 
wife and I enjoy several dogwood trees in 
our yard. They provide spring blooms, 
summer shade and limbs for bird feeders 
year-round. As a nature lover and amateur 
photographer, dogwoods often find their 
way into my photos, especially while 
blooming each spring. 


(Canon 7D, 255mm, £/9, 1/400 of a sec- 
ond, ISO 250, Aperture Priority) 


WILD PLANTS THIRD PLACE 
Alan Clark, Raleigh 
Winged elm 


During a visit to Prairie Ridge Ecostation 
in Raleigh last spring, staff member Cathy 
Fergen pointed out this amazing tree to 
me. The winged elm is native to the South- 
east, deriving its name from the corky ridges 
on its stems and branches. Interestingly, its 
inner bark has been used to make rope 
and twine, and its wood has been used for 
hockey sticks. As a photographer, I was 
drawn to the tree that morning by the 
wonderful interplay of light with the 
newly formed fruits, as well as the fasci- 
nating branching pattern and texture of 
the corky stems. 


(Nikon D850, Nikkor 200-500mm {/5.6 
lens at 360mm, f/10, 1/320 of a second, 
ISO 500) 
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Dwayne McDowell, Mill Spring 
Milky Way 


I went with a couple of my friends to the Blue Ridge Parkway to try and capture pictures 
of the Milky Way. It was misting rain when we got to the pull off. There were also 
some people camping in a van at the end of the parking area. As the weather cleared, 
the Milky Way just happened to be right above the van. So, I quickly set up my gear 
and captured the image before the next shower began. 


(Canon 5D Mark III, Rokinon 14mm f/2.8, f/2.8, 30 second exposure, ISO 3,200) 
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Daniel Pullen, Buxton 


Surf angler at sunset 


On any given day at sunset, if I’m not oth- 
erwise engaged, you'll find me at Cape Point 
in Buxton. There is something about Cape 
Point that grabs and demands my attention. 
| know I’m not alone in feeling that way. 
From fishermen to bird enthusiasts, beach- 
combers to surfers, Cape Point is a magical 
place. On this evening as the sun was begin- 
ning to set, | photographed a fisherman 
baiting his fishing pole for one last cast. 


(Nikon D4s, Nikon 35mm f/1.4, f/10, 1/15 
of a second, ISO 100) 


Matt Williams, Cornelius 


Waterfall wonder 


I hiked to Crabtree Falls on a sunny after- 
noon last summer. I hadn't planned on 
taking many photos due to the bright 
afternoon sun. However, some clouds 
started rolling in that provided occasional 
moments of diffused light isolated on the 
falls. | really liked this composition and 
waited for the right moment to capture the 
scene with a longer exposure as well as the 
unique lighting. I feel this scene really shows 
the sense of wonder you can feel at the base 
of a large waterfall. 


(Nikon D500, Nikon 16-80mm f/2.8 lens 
at 27mm, 1/5 of a second, f/14, ISO 50, 
Used a circular polarizing filter and tripod) 
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Jim Magruder, Linville 


Grandfather first snow 


By Halloween, the fall color around Grandfather Mountain is usually well past peak, leaving most of the 
mountain shrouded in brown and gray. However, in the last few years, unseasonably warm weather has delayed 
the fall peak. On this morning I was lucky to capture a rare overlap of early sticking snow and the last of the 
fall color on the lower flanks of Grandfather Mountain. The snow added sparkle to the dull browns of the top 


of the mountain and perfectly complemented the maple, oak, birch and beech trees on the lower slopes, offering 
their last show before winter. 


(Nikon D750, Nikkor 70-200mm f/2.8E FL ED VR lens at 110mm, f/19, 1/30 of a second, ISO 200) 
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WILD LANDSCAPES SECOND PLACE 
Alan Clark, Raleigh 


Sunset at Bird Island Reserve 


Noted North Carolina wetlands biologist John Dorney first introduced me to Bird Island Reserve on a gray drizzly 
spring morning. Despite the weather, I was taken by the dramatic landscape of dunes, water and salt marsh. I 
vowed to return when there was better light. After studying seasonal sun angles, I decided to shoot a fall 
sunset, and began checking weather forecasts, hoping for a mix of sun and clouds that would produce a 
dramatic and colorful sky. Armed with optimism and a favorable, though uncertain, forecast, I made the 
three-hour drive and substantial hike along the beach to be rewarded with this beautiful sunset. 


(Nikon D810, Tamron 15—30mm f/2.8 lens at 16mm, f/8, 1/200 of a second, ISO 200) 
| 
| 


| WILD LANDSCAPES THIRD PLACE 


- Daniel Pullen, Buxton 


_ Offshore waterspout 


Winter months on Hatteras Island bring a 
flurry of weather activity that is often over- 
looked compared to our hurricane season 
months. Yet, un-named noreasters can pack 
a heavy punch. On this winter day, as a 
nor easter was passing through, a water- 
spout formed just off the shore in Buxton. 
It didn’t last long, dissipating after a few 
minutes. Thankfully, I was in the right 
place at the right time to capture it. 


(Nikon D4s, Nikon 70—200mm f/2.8, 
f/3.5, 1/2,500 of a second, ISO 100) 
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ANIMAL BEHAVIOR FIRST PLACE 
Alan Clark, Raleigh 


Gold finches fighting 


I was attempting to photograph a male gold finch perched atop yellow gerbera daisies mixed with red vincas. Using the 
500mm lens wide open at {/5.6, the finch was isolated nicely from the background. Suddenly, a second male engaged him 


in a skirmish. I shot a series of images and selected this one based on the interplay between the daisy petals reaching 
upward and the swirling movements of the birds. 


(Nikon D850, Nikkor 500mm £/5.6 PE f/5.6, 1/1,250 of a second, ISO 640) 
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Dianne Stankiewicz, Raleigh 


Garden snails 


Snails are fascinating creatures. They can 
be very active and move quite a bit faster 
than the “snail’s pace” adage suggests. This 
image of two garden snails on a flower stem 
was taken in my backyard garden on Moth- 
ers Day. | have no idea if these two snails 
are related, but I couldn't help but associate 
this pair as parent and offspring, particularly 
on that day. This composition was my 
favorite of the series because of beautiful 
pink floral background that emphasizes 
the two snails positioned similarly side 
by side. 


(Canon 70D, Canon EF 100mm macro 
lens, f/5.6, 1/125 of a second, ISO 2,000) 


Alan Clark, Raleigh 


Great egret lunging at fish 


This shot was taken this summer at Lake 
Lynn in Raleigh. It is fascinating to watch 
egrets stalk and catch fish. Each has its own 
style, and I noticed that one produced a 
pronounced splash as it lunged for fish. 
When setting the exposure to prevent the 
white plumage from being overexposed, 
the underexposed shaded background and 
water appeared to be almost black. This 
exposure setting resulted in dramatic lighting 
that highlighted the fleeing water droplets 
as the egret plunged its head into the lake. 
I selected a high shutter speed to freeze 
the droplets. 


(Nikon D850, Nikkor 500mm f/5.6 PF lens, 
{/5.6, 1/3,200 of a second, ISO 400) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 FIRST PLACE 
John Strange, Union Mills 


Wilson’s warbler in frozen dogwood 


I got this shot at the end of a rare snowy day. Cold, wet and frustrated after several fruitless hours looking for 
deer, I stopped for a breather at the top of a hill. This warbler suddenly flew down right in front of me onto a 
frozen dogwood and appeared to pose. Because I already had my camera out and ready, I was able to excitedly 


snap a few shots before it flitted away. I instantly loved the simplicity of the purplish background juxtaposed 
against the yellow of the bird. 


(Nikon D7100, Tamron 150-600mm VC G1 lens at 600mm, £/6.3, 1/400 of a second, ISO 1,600) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
SECOND PLACE 

John Strange, Union Mills 

The old shell 


I have a fascination with the patterned beauty 
of snail shells and collect old, empty ones. 
I decided to use them in photos and spent 
a couple of weeks placing them in different 
scenarios. Out of the resulting shots, this 
was one of the best and one of the hardest 
to achieve. I spent over an hour getting the 
placement, light, exposure and angle just 

right. Originally, I thought I would have it 

lit from the front, but in the end, I liked the 
backlighting coming through the shell and 
the long-haired moss best. 


(Nikon D7100, Tamron SP 90mm DI USD 
VC G1, f/5.6, 1/160 of a second, ISO 280) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
THIRD PLACE 

Isaiah Lilly, Oakboro 

Hatchlings 


One early spring morning, I was on a mission 
to capture a photo of a bird’s nest with eggs 
in it. After searching for a while, I finally 
found a nest in a maple tree at an easy reach 
for me to get to. After looking closer at the 
nest, | noticed that there were several baby 
robins nestled next to each other. After taking 
several shots, one hatchling decided to open 
its mouth! After hearing a robin swooping 
over my head warning me to get away from 
the nest, I captured one more photo before 
the mother fed her hatchlings. 


(Canon EOS Rebel T5, Canon 35mm 
lens, £/5.6, 1/60 of a second, ISO 200) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Alyssa Svalina, Fuquay-Varina 


Juvenile assassin bug 


I walked outside of my house to see a peculiar looking 
bug that was only about a half an inch long on my 
plastic lawn chair. I rushed inside to get my camera to 
take pictures and later identified it. I took pictures for 
about 10 minutes with it walking back and forth, up 
and down, all along the chair. The deadliness of the 
mouth structure was the most interesting to me and I 
wanted to focus on that along with the head. This was 
only my second time using a macro lens. 


(Nikon D5200, Sigma 150mm macro lens, f/3.5, 
1/800 of a second, ISO 1,000) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Sean Hewitt, Richlands 


Butterfly on shoe 


On a warm day in June, my mother and I were sitting 
outside watching our purple martin colony when a 
butterfly flew by. As it was passing, we sat still so that 
we wouldn't scare it. It glided down and landed just 
beside my mother’s foot. I leaned forward and took some 
pictures, but when the butterfly seemed comfortable 
enough, I eased out of my seat for a better angle and 
was able to capture this image. 


(Nikon D50, Tamron 70-300 telemacro, £/5.6, 1/500 
of a second, ISO 200) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 13-17 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Clarice Perry, Raleigh 

Waiting for a hummingbird 


Last summer, I really wanted to get an all-natural shot 
of a hummingbird, so I found a spot on my porch by the 
feeder and observed their flying and landing patterns 
for a couple of hours. I noticed they liked to land on 
one branch in particular after feeding. I propped up my 
camera as I perched on a stool, framing that spot on 
the branch as I waited for a hummingbird. It took all 
afternoon, but right as I was losing daylight, I was able 
to get the shot I was looking for. 


(Nikon D3300, AF-S Nikkor 70-200mm at 200mm, 
f/2.8, 1/15 of a second, ISO 200) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
FIRST PLACE 
Minda McComas, Mill Spring 


Sunning water snake 


We were on a hike and we came to a river and we were going to go play in it. There was a big stack of rocks and Daddy said, 
“Look!” And I was like, “Oohhh, there is a snake by the waterfall!” And then Daddy pulled out the camera and I took a picture. 
Then we went and played in the water. 


(Nikon D3300, Nikkor 18-55mm f/3.5-5.6G at 42mm, {/5.6, 1/125 of a second, ISO 125, Flash Sync Mode: Front Curtain) 
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YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
SECOND PLACE 
Brandon Slifker, Apex 


Caterpillar on stem 


Over the summer, a black swallowtail butter- 
fly laid eggs on my dad’s dill plant and we 
ended up raising a lot of caterpillars and 
butterflies on the deck. This caterpillar had 
just finished eating before he went to sleep. 
If you look closely, you can see a little bug 
that came out of the stem and was waving 
at the caterpillar. 


(Canon 70D, Canon 18-135mm lens at 
115mm, f/5.6, 1/10 of a second, ISO 160) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
THIRD PLACE 
Eliana Blakemore, New Bern 


Mockingbird hatchlings 


I chose this photo because I like to watch 
birds. At the park, I saw a mockingbird fly- 
ing in and out of a tree. Then I saw a nest 
that was low in the tree. My grandfather 
lifted me up and I saw eggs in the nest. We 
looked in the nest every day until there were 
four baby mockingbirds. And each day they 
would be bigger and grew more feathers 
until they flew away. I used my grandfather's 
phone to take pictures. 


(iPhone 6 Plus) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 

Avery Heskett, Asheboro 

Camouflaged skink 

I was out in Grampa’s backyard observing nature with 
my camera when I saw this skink. I slowly moved into 


position and focused my camera and took the picture. 
I took this shot because | like nature and the way some 


animals can move on certain surfaces and camouflage. 


It was really cool. 


(Canon EOS Digital Rebel XT, Canon EF 100-400mm 
{/4.5—5.6L IS USM at 400mm, f/5.6, 1/500 of a second, 
ISO 400) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Krish Attaluri, Cary 


Pollinating moth 


The picture was taken at N.C. Zoo in Asheboro at their 
pollination station. I was at the zoo with my family. My 
4-year-old brother, Rishi, started chasing the butterflies 
at the pollinating station. I noticed something that I 
thought was a hummingbird. I asked one of the zoo 
employees about it and she told me it was a type of 
moth and that the moth was pollinating. It was difficult 
to photograph the moth since it was fast, but I persisted 
and kept tracking the moth. I finally got this picture. 


(Canon EOS Rebel T1li, Canon EF-S 55—250mm lens 
at 250mm, f/6.3, 1/250 of a second, ISO 100) 


YOUTH PHOTOGRAPHER 12 & UNDER 
HONORABLE MENTION 
Brandon Slifker, Apex 


Mushrooms 


I was hiking with my dad on the Lower Haw River 
Trail State Natural Area to go swimming among 
the cool volcanic rocks in the river. Part of the trail 
was covered with clusters of mushrooms as far as 
you could see. 


(Canon 70D, Canon 18-135mm lens at 50mm, f/7.1, 
1/20 of a second, ISO 100) 
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Crispy Squirrel with Acorn Gravy 


RECIPE BY CLARK BARLOWE 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY MELISSA McGAW 


lark Barlowe drew a crowd in our offices when he came to Raleigh last fall to prepare his squirrel dish to be 
photographed for Wildlife in North Carolina. Several staff members peeked their heads into the third-floor break 
room to see what they had been smelling. Some recounted squirrel recipes of their youth while others were intrigued 


by a dish they had never tried. Everyone who tasted it seemed to agree that it was delicious. 

“This is one of my favorite recipes, both as a chef and a diner,” said Barlowe, the chef at Heirloom Restaurant in Charlotte. 
“It shows the versatility of an often-underappreciated ingredient and introduces that ingredient in a familiar way. For 
non-hunters, rabbit or chicken could easily be substituted for the squirrel. Acorn starch and flour (the same thing used for 
this recipe) can be purchased at most Asian food suppliers or on Amazon. 

“Finally, this recipe is a tribute to my grandmother, Gladys Hamby, who shared the basis of this recipe with me as she 
learned it from her mother; she remembers it as one of her dad’s favorite meals. It’s also a tribute to my grandfather, Bruce 
Hamby, who I credit with my introduction and infatuation with all things wild in North Carolina.” 


INGREDIENTS 


Yields: Two Portions 

1 squirrel 

6 garlic cloves 

1/4 cup acorn flour 

1/4 cup melted butter 

1 quart squirrel stock 

2 quarts all-purpose flour 

2 tablespoons paprika 

2 tablespoons cumin 

2 tablespoons coriander 

1 pint buttermilk 

3 tablespoons granulated garlic 
3 tablespoons powdered garlic 
1 1/2 quarts canola oil 


Salt and pepper to taste 
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10. 


. Chop squirrel into six pieces (2 hind legs, 2 front legs and 2 pieces from middle section). 


. Simmer squirrel in medium pot of water with garlic cloves until tender, 


roughly two hours. 


- Remove squirrel and garlic from pot, discard garlic and reserve squirrel stock for gravy. 


. For the gravy, combine acorn flour with melted butter in a medium pot to forma 


roux. Cook on low heat for one minute while stirring continuously. Add in squirrel 
stock and bring to a simmer. 


. Simmer gravy on low heat for 10 minutes while stirring to avoid it scorching on 


the bottom. Season with salt and pepper and reserve warm for later use. 


. For fry flour, combine all-purpose flour with paprika, cumin, coriander, granulated 


onion and garlic. Stir thoroughly to combine. 


. Dip squirrel pieces in buttermilk before dredging in the seasoned flour. 


. Bring canola oil to 325 degrees F and fry squirrel until crispy and hot. The squirrel 


is already fully cooked at this point, so this step is simply to crisp and make hot. 


- Remove squirrel from oil, allow it to dry on paper towels before plating and topping 


with the reserved gravy. 
Serve hot and enjoy. 
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like this one usually contains 


The N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission leaps into action 


to help save the gopher frog 


Written by JEFF HALL 


Photographed by MELISSA McGAW 


TODD PUSSER 


he year is 2013. I’m heading toward a 

pond on Holly Shelter Game Land in 

Pender County. Although it’s a cool day 
in March, I’m comfortable in long pants and a 
T-shirt as I step out of my truck. Here to survey 
for signs of amphibian reproduction, I’m particu- 
larly interested in finding eggs or other signs of 
gopher frogs. 

As I make my way to the edge of the pond, 
I’m startled by what I think is a gopher frog 
calling. Typically, gopher frogs only call at night, 
or at least in the evening—not usually during 
the day. I freeze and listen intently to home in 
on the location of the low snoring sound. Madden- 
ingly, I finally realize the call is coming from my 
pocket! I had forgotten that I changed the ring 
tone on my cellphone to a gopher frog call. 
(Note to self: never choose a wildlife sound for 
a ring tone!) 

Ignoring the phone call, | resume my inspec- 
tion of the pond. I see what looks like several 
egg masses in the shallows on the other side. | 
carefully wade around the pond, counting each 
gopher frog egg mass and placing a pin flag by 
them. There aren't many of them, but more than 
in some years; I count 15 egg masses. 
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As I wade through the last section of the 
pond, a movement catches my eye. A frog 
jumped in from the edge and swam to the 
bottom of the pond and under a log. I figure 
its probably a leopard frog or a green frog 
but decide it’s worth investigating. I reach 
my hands into the water and feel under the 
log. I touch the cool wet skin of the frog, 
grasp it around the waist and bring it out 
of the water. It’s an adult gopher frog! I 
didn’t really expect to see one while at the 
pond this day. 

I examine the frog carefully and deter- 
mine its an adult male. I retrieve my camera 
from the truck and spend a few minutes 
taking photos of it. As I start back toward 
the pond to release him, I think to check 
for one more thing. Is this frog marked? 
I check the right leg of the frog and sure 
enough, it has two orange marks—one in 
the thigh and one in the foot—signifying 
that this was a head-start frog released by 
the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission in 
2011. IT whoop out loud and jump up and 


Gopher frog tadpoles, like this one resting 
on maidencane, usually take three to five 
months to transform into frogs. 


“ Bee 
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down. Excitedly, I try to call anyone and 
everyone who has been associated with our 
gopher frog project. This is the first marked 
frog recovered from that earlier head-start 
effort. Although my sample size is only one, 
it is one big indicator that our conservation 
efforts are a success. 

As the Partners in Amphibian and Reptile 
Conservation (PARC) biologist for the 


Commission, I have been part of these 
conservation efforts that center around trying 
to replenish gopher frog populations and 
restore their natural habitats across North 
Carolina. Through habitat restoration and 
enhancement projects, and wild releases of 
juvenile gopher frogs, the Commission and 
its many partners are working hard to achieve 
this goal. My discovery in that Holly Shelter 
pond could be a sign that it’s working. 


Why Are These Frogs in Trouble? 
The gopher frog (Rana capito) was once 
found in many ponds across the southeastern 
Coastal Plain, ranging from North Carolina 
down through South Carolina and Georgia, 
across Florida and into Alabama. However, 
many of these wetlands, or the uplands they 
are associated with, are now gone. Histori- 
cally found in at least 23 populations in 
North Carolina among 53 ephemeral ponds, 
the species is now only found in seven 
populations, with only 14 of those histori- 
cal ponds still being used by gopher frogs. 
Most of these ponds have been destroyed 
or altered significantly; for example, they 
have been deepened and stocked with fish. 

Due to concerns over declining popula- 
tions, the N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 
sion listed the gopher frog as state Endan- 
gered. This same scenario of shrinking 
populations has been repeated for the frog 
in all other states where it occurs, leading the 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service to deem the 
gopher frog an at-risk species, for consider- 
ation of listing under the federal Endangered 
Species Act. 

As with many imperiled species, the 
gopher frog is a specialist and has certain 
needs that must be met if it is to remaina 
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part of the landscape. In the Southeast, the 
gopher frog is associated with the longleaf 
pine ecosystem, which has been reduced by 
more than 98 percent and is considered 
critically endangered. In addition to appro- 
priate upland terrestrial habitat, such as 
that provided by longleaf pine systems, the 
gopher frog also requires certain breeding 
ponds. These breeding ponds must be large 
enough to retain water throughout the tad- 
pole stage, generally lasting around three to 
five months, but shallow enough to dry 
periodically because the gopher frog prefers 
to breed in isolated, fish-free ponds. 
Accordingly, gopher frogs breed in late 
winter and early spring, when ponds may be 
at their fullest for the year. These ponds 
must be relatively open-canopy and have a 
heavy grass-like herbaceous component. 
Adult females attach their egg masses to 
these wetland grass-like structures, and 
developing tadpoles need them for grazing 
on algae that grow along the stems. 
Outside of the breeding season, gopher 
frogs spend their days in upland burrows 
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(principally stump holes—holes in the 
ground resulting from the decay of a tree’s 
roots) great distances away from the ponds 
in which they breed. During two different 
studies in North Carolina, gopher frogs were 
found to travel as far as 3.1 miles and 2.2 
miles away from ponds to stump holes and 
can use the same stumps from year to year. 
Considering these upland movements, 
populations of gopher frogs can require 
5,000 acres or more. This combination of 
acreage properly managed for longleaf pine 
that includes the appropriate types of 
embedded isolated wetlands helps us under- 
stand why the frog is imperiled. 

Habitat availability and proper manage- 
ment are not the only threats facing the 
gopher frog. Remaining populations are 
spread out from one another, inhibiting gene 
exchange. Several of these fragmented popu- 
lations consist of small numbers of adults, 
some as few as 50 or less. Severe weather can 
also prove challenging. Prolonged drought 
may cause ponds to remain dry throughout 
the breeding season, stranding tadpoles 


before they have had a chance to go through 
metamorphosis. Or on the opposite weather 
spectrum, major storm systems may yield 
abnormally high rainfall amounts that con- 
nect isolated ponds to nearby streams and 
swamps, introducing fish into typically 
fishless ponds. 

Introduced species, like feral hogs and 
invasive red fire ants, also threaten frog 
populations. Hogs root around edges of 
ponds and will eat just about anything they 
come across. Fire ants seem to do very well 
in sandy soils with a slight moisture con- 
tent—not too dry and not too wet. Unfor- 
tunately, those exact conditions exist along 
the outer edges of wetlands. Fire ant mounds 
can number in the dozens and even hun- 
dreds around some of our known gopher 
frog ponds. Juveniles of many species of 
amphibian are swarmed as they attempt to 
leave ponds following metamorphosis. 
Finally, disease always looms as a potential 
threat. A close cousin of the gopher frog, 
the Mississippi gopher frog (Rana sevosa), 
has experienced significant mortality events 


in Mississippi due to certain pathogens, so 
we must remain vigilant in North Carolina. 


What Can We Do About It? 

The situation is desperate, bleak even, but 
hope remains for the gopher frog. In a multi- 
pronged approach, the Commission is team- 
ing up with different partners, such as 
national forests, military bases and other 
state agencies, to help gopher frog popula- 
tions grow. In some populations, this includes 
restoration and creation of appropriate breed- 
ing ponds, as well as upland habitats. 

Fire is an important tool in these resto- 
ration efforts. Since these frogs are winter 
breeders, active especially during February 
and March, timing of this prescribed fire is 
important. With migrations of these frogs 
to and from wetlands happening anywhere 
from January to April, they are especially 
vulnerable on the surface. During the warmer 
months, they remain close to stump holes 
-and can seek shelter during fire. Working 
with land managers to prescribe fire during 
the later growing season, or sometimes 


termed the lightning season, has yielded bet- 
ter protection for individuals moving across 
the forest floor as well as better habitat 
results in wetlands and uplands. 

In addition to fire, heavy equipment can 
sometimes be used to remove overgrown 
trees and other vegetation in and around 
ponds, as well as scrape out heavy layers of 
leaves and pine needles accumulating in 
pond basins. These conditions occur with 
ponds that have either been excluded from 
fire for a long 
time or have 
only received 
fire during 
inappropriate 
times of the 
year. Ponds 
are most helped by those same lightning 
season fires that the uplands need, as this 
corresponds to the time of year when ponds 
are most likely to be dry. When dry, fires burn 
through wetlands, resetting grassy vegeta- 
tion and reducing organic build-up that can 
make ponds too acidic for amphibians to use. 


Biologists search for egg masses in ponds 
during gopher frog breeding season, as 
Jeff Hall and Myles Lance (top) and Hall 
and Mike Campbell (bottom right) are 
seen doing at ponds in the Coastal Plain. 
Commission researcher Mike Martin uses 
telemetry to track a radio-tagged gopher 
frog. An acoustic recorder is used to cap- 
ture gopher frog vocalizations. 
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ALTHOUGH A CHALLENGING SITUATION, 
I'M HOPEFUL THAT OUR EFFORTS WILL 
LEAD TO A MORE SECURE FUTURE FOR 
THE GOPHER FROG. 


Clockwise from top: N.C. Aquarium researchers release head-start gopher frogs intoa 
pond. Biologists Ryan McAlarney (left) and Myles Lance inject head-start gopher frogs 
with Visible Implant Elastomer so they can be identified upon recapture in the wild. A 


mature gopher frog may travel over three miles from its upland stump home to a pond 
during the breeding season. 
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If too few ponds exist on the landscape, 
new ponds may need to be created. We have 
experimented with constructing an artificial 
pond on Sandhills Game Land. Although still 
in the evaluation phase, early signs of success 
make it look promising. Many different spe- 
cies of amphibians have colonized the new 
pond, and even a few gopher frogs have 
bred in it. 


Giving Frogs a Head Start 
Another strategy to help the gopher frog has 
been to head-start young frogs. Through 
monitoring egg masses at ponds, we can 
estimate the number of adults in each pop- 
ulation. After monitoring egg masses at one 
of the ponds in Holly Shelter Game Land for 
‘several years, we noticed the numbers of 
frogs appeared low—as few as six to eight 
egg masses deposited in some years. Drought 
conditions in 2011 presented us with an 
opportunity. The pond had just enough water 
to stimulate the frogs to breed, but it was 
obvious the pond would not hold water long 
enough for the tadpoles to fully develop. 
Aquarists from the North Carolina Aquarium 
at Fort Fisher suggested that we collect small 
portions of each egg mass and raise them in 
captivity for future release. Leaning on expe- 
riences of researchers from Mississippi, who 
had been head-starting Mississippi gopher 
frogs for many years, we decided to give 
ita try. 
The first year of head-starting work, in 
2011, produced 237 juveniles that were 
teleased back into Holly Shelter Game 
Land. Each head-start frog was marked with 
a special type of inert plastic inserted just 
under its skin called Visible Implant Elas- 
tomer (VIE). One of those head-starts was 
the one I caught in 2013. 

On the heels of the success of that first 
effort, we expanded the head-starting pro- 
gram with not only the North Carolina 

Aquariums, but also the North Carolina Zoo, 
and most recently in a partnership with the 
North Carolina Aquariums, Carteret Com- 

‘munity College and N.C. State University’s 

Center for Marine Sciences and Technology 

lab. Each of these facilities now assists by 
helping with egg mass surveys, collecting 


NATURE'S WAYS _ } 


Why Do Amphibian Eggs Have 
a Gelatinous Covering? 


See Nature's Ways, page 43. 


oe 
TODD PUSSER 


In the wild, gopher frog eggs found in masses typically hatch in about one week, depending on weather. 


portions of egg masses from ponds, hatch- 
ing those eggs in captivity, raising tadpoles 
to metamorphosis, marking juvenile frogs 
with VIE and then releasing the frogs back 
to populations from which they were taken. 
Thousands of juvenile frogs have been 
released back into these populations. Juvenile 
survival is low, however, and data from the 
Mississippi project suggest that only 3 to 4 
percent of these animals may survive to 
adulthood. Our hope is that consistent efforts 
over many years will yield greater numbers of 
adult frogs on the landscape, and we'll be 
monitoring egg masses to gauge success. 
To aid in directing head-start efforts, 
the Commission also is investigating the 
genetic makeup of each population. Some 
populations are larger than others. Since 
these populations are now fragmented and 
cannot disperse across the landscape from 
population to population, would it be 
appropriate to take eggs from one larger 
population and insert them into another? 
Which of our populations show the lowest 
levels of genetic diversity? Generally, those 
populations with higher genetic diversity 
are thought to be more robust in the face 
of future challenges, such as disease and 


climate change. Hopefully, our genetics 
work will provide answers to some of 
these questions. 

One additional approach for saving the 
gopher frog is to pursue land acquisition 
and other land conservation practices. 
Conservation organizations have been 
acquiring land in areas where gopher frogs 
exist, as well as places they might be able 
to exist in the future. Perhaps appropriate 
habitat can be restored, managed or created 
where new populations may be introduced 
or re-introduced. 

Although a challenging situation, I’m 
hopeful that our efforts will lead to a more 
secure future for the gopher frog. Winter 
rains are approaching. Gopher frogs will 
soon be on the move toward ponds. And 
maybe, just maybe, the snoring chorus will 
be a little louder this year. © 


Jeff Hall is the Partners in Amphibian and 
Reptile Conservation (PARC) biologist for the 
N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission. He works 
with landowners to promote habitat manage- 
ment that benefits reptiles and amphibians as 
well as other wildlife species. He can be reached 


at jeff.hall@ncwildlife.org. 
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| Eyes of the World 


Day or night. Near or far. Big or small. All of these 
factors impact how animals use their vision. 


Written by Sydney Brown / Illustrated by Liz Bradford 


he presses her face against the window, her breath 

fogging the glass. The young girl wiggles in 
excitement as she looks to her mom when the captain 
announces that they are ready for takeoff. The plane picks 
up speed. Flashes of orange, blue and red peek out of the 
corner of her vision. Everything is neon, bright and visible 
to her eyes. 

As the plane lifts off and her stomach feels like it is 
dropping into her legs, she imagines that this is what a 
bird must feel like as it beats its wings into the sky. In the 
distance, a great horned owl blinks its bright yellow eyes 
as it watches the plane reach higher and higher, seeing 

perfectly even in the deep darkness of the night. 


OWL EYE ANATOMY 


PECTIN 


WHAT IS INSIDE YOUR EYE? 


All animals in the animal kingdom, including us humans, see 
differently. What you would consider a true Carolina blue may fa 
look more turquoise to someone else. At night, the bright colors / | 
of the day turn into gray and black. This all has to do with ; 
rod and cone cells in our eyes. Rods help us see in black and 
white, and work well when there is an absence of light. Cones 
help us to see in color and need the help of light to capture 
these colors. 

Not all eyes are created the same. Barred owls have large, 
black eyes that glow when a light is shined on them. If you or 
a family friend has a house cat, you can see this by shining a flash- 
light toward their eyes. What you are seeing is something very sim- 
ilar to a mirror, located at the back of their eyes, called the tapetum 
lucidum. This adaptation allows certain animals two chances at 


ee 


capturing light, which helps them hunt at times of low light. Animals ice aan \ | “)” tapetum 
that are active during the day don’t have this adaptation because it iis cciccaee iat 
would make their vision slightly blurry. During the daytime, this BONE RETINA 


would not be optimal for seeing predators trying to eat you. 
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WILD NOTEBOOK 


SEE WHAT YOU EAT 
Birds of prey and other predators 
that hunt at night generally 
see things very differently 
than daytime critters like a songbird or an Eastern cottontail 
rabbit. The great horned owl has amazing binocular vision, 
which allows it excellent depth perception to see prey really, 
really far away. It's like they have permanent binoculars attached 
to their faces. However, this means that objects up close appear 
blurry to the owl. Meanwhile, a songbird has a wider field of 
vision but less binocular vision than a great horned owl. (I'll 
tell you a secret: A songbird uses that field of vision to see all 
those delicious berries it likes to eat.) 

Other animals can see in more color than we could ever 
imagine. The peacock mantis shrimp, native to the Indian and 
Pacific oceans, has 16 cone cells compared to our three cone 


cells. This means the peacock mantis shrimp can see 10 times See eiuean pings TY 

the amount of color than we can. Imagine the possibilities! BENDING LIGHT ACTIVI 

Besides just seeing lots of color, the peacock mantis shrimp Ospreys, bald eagles, brown pelicans, gulls and more birds all love 

can see in ultraviolet light. Ultraviolet light is not somethin to eat fish! Fishing for their favorite food is difficult though, 
8 8 8 . . 8 . . . 8 

we can see, but many pollinating insects see in ultraviolet to especially when light changes direction in water, a process called 

help them find pollen refraction. Light travels more slowly through water than air 


and makes objects appear to bend underwater. So how do birds 
adapt to pinpoint their prey? 

Some birds have filters that help them deal with the bending 
— ois 2. of light. Excellent eyesight also helps. Others, like the pelican, 
: ; scoop up whatever water they can in hopes that the fish they 
saw is in it. Why don’t you try and see if you can capture a fish 
in the water? 


ASK A PARENT OR GUARDIAN FOR PERMISSION BEFORE 
GATHERING THE FOLLOWING MATERIALS: 


* SWEDISH FISH CANDY (OR ANYTHING ELSE 
THAT IS SOFT AND WILL SINK) 


* TOOTHPICKS, SKEWERS OR STRAW 
* ATUB OF WATER 
* COCOA POWDER (OPTIONAL) 


Start by putting your fish at the bottom of your tub of water. 
While looking at just the top of the water, try and see if you 
can spear the fish using your toothpick, skewer or straw. 

Try first with a calm surface. Then try to do it while making 
little waves and then bigger waves. Do the waves change your 
Get Outside perception of where the fish are located? 

Try adding a pinch of the cocoa powder. The powder rep- 
resents pollution and sedimentation in bodies of water. Keep 
adding more and see if it gets easier or harder to spot the fish! 

Refraction is no fun if you haven't adapted over thousands 
of years to see past it to get your food. Birds and other animals 


How can you notice these things while getting outside? The easiest 
way is to pay attention to the colors around you. Start asking 

questions on how and why a bird, mammal or flower is a particular 
color. Is it for our benefit or are they using those colors differently 


‘to attract a mate or pollinators? Go outside with a camera or have spent this time making it a bit easier on themselves to 
sketchbook and document what you are seeing, then sit, think catch food they need. How do you think birds will adapt to get 
and eventually research what you are seeing. By doing this, you food as bodies of water around developed areas become murkier 
are being your very own nature researcher, just like a biologist! due to pollution? 


) 
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Edited by Mike Zlotnicki 


Biologists Make a ‘Golden’ Discovery 
Among Timber Harvests 


iologists with the N.C. Wildlife Resources 

Commission discovered golden-winged 
warblers using newly logged areas, or timber 
harvest units, on the Nantahala National 
Forest in Graham County last spring. 

Golden-winged warblers are state listed as 
special concern and the neo-tropical migra- 
tory songbirds have declined by 97 percent 
in the Appalachians since the 1960s. They 
continue to decline at 8 percent annually. 

Golden-winged warblers seek young 
forest conditions within a large forested 
landscape, both in the United States and on 
their wintering grounds in South America. 
Current and ongoing management on the 
Nantahala National Forest helps provide a 
mixture of young and old forest, according to 
Chris Kelly, a biologist with the Commission 
who has been monitoring golden-winged 
warblers in the area for over a decade. 

“A lot of partners are working to help 
golden-wings. In some places that might 
entail restoring a meadow, where trees are 
encroaching,” Kelly said. “On this part of the 
Nantahala, timber harvest units provided 
an opportunity to create high quality nest- 
ing habitat.” 

The tiny songbirds will use habitat that 
has been recently logged with a few trees left 
standing. These trees provide perches for the 
males to sing their territorial song to attract 
mates and ward off competition. Along with 
the remaining trees, these harvested areas 
have brushy, herbaceous patches of golden- 
rod, pokeweed, blackberry and other vegeta- 
tion that provide ideal nesting conditions for 
female golden-winged warblers. 

But this type of habitat is temporary 
unless it’s maintained. So, it becomes unsuit- 
able for golden-winged warblers after trees 
grow up to what foresters call the ‘stem 
exclusion stage’ of forest stand development. 
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This happens around 12 to 15 years post- 
harvest. At that point, the birds must find 
new homes. 


The long-term goal for the Commission, 
the U.S. Forest Service and their partners 
is to meet the full annual life cycle needs 
of the golden-winged warbler, including 
conservation on the wintering ground. Like 
many neo-tropical migratory birds, golden- 
winged warblers spend only the warm 


MELISSA McMASTERS/FLICKI 


months in North Carolina, making the 
more than 2,000-mile journey to Colombia 
and Venezuela in autumn and back again 
in late April. 

“But the breeding ground, where we are. 
is the only place we can make more golden: 
wings,” Kelly said. “The Commission is 
grateful to the U.S. Forest Service for accom- 
modating golden-wings and many other 
important species.” 


pdate—news including season dates, bag limits, 
’ . ' sd | 
s and more—delivered to your Inbox from the N.C. 
dlife Resources Commission. Sign up at newildlife.org/enews. 


SSS 


Commission Expands Coastal Game Lands 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission expanded several of its Coastal game lands 
through recent land acquisitions that will help the agency continue its mission of provid- 
ing public land for hunting, fishing and trapping, and conserving wildlife resources. 

Through a partnership with the North Carolina Coastal Land Trust, Ducks Unlimited and 
other organizations, the Commission added more than 12,000 acres to its Game Land 
Program in the Coastal Region last summer and fall. The Coastal Land Trust purchased 
the Salters Creek tract in Carteret County and transferred approximately 5,170 acres to the 
Commission, which will manage it for outdoor recreational uses such as hunting, fishing and 
wildlife watching. The Salters Creek tract features estuarine marsh, pocosin and longleaf pine 
forest, and is home to 23 rare plant and animal species. It adjoins the nearly 15,000-acre Cedar 
Island National Wildlife Refuge and is across Long Bay from an 11,000-acre Marine Corps 
bombing range. This combination creates a large, landscape-sized conservation area that 
protects natural resources and helps protect the military training mission at Piney Island. 

The Coastal Land Trust also purchased more than 700 acres of freshwater marsh, cypress- 
gum swamp and bottomland hardwoods along the Neuse River in Craven County. It gave the 
property to the Commission, which is adding it to its Neuse River Game Land. 

In November, the Commission completed the purchase of the 6,310-acre Hubbard- 
Pinkerton tract, a forested wetland, marsh and riverfront property on the North River in 
Camden County that will join the North River Game Lands. It features wetlands and forests 
that are prime habitat for bald eagles, black bears, red-cockaded woodpeckers and waterfowl. 

The purchase of Hubbard-Pinkerton tract was made possible by a generous donation from 
Ducks Unlimited and the Enviva Forest Conservation Fund, and with a combination of funds 
from the North Carolina Clean Water Management Trust Fund, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
National Coastal Wetland Conservation Grant program and the Wildlife Restoration Act 
(commonly known as Pittman-Robertson funds). This is the first of two planned purchases 
along the North River. 

The Commission also completed several notable land acquisitions in the Piedmont and 
Mountains in 2019, including: 

* 115-acre addition to the William H. Silver Game Land (Haywood) that protects key habitat for elk 


* 1,344-acre addition to the Brinkleyville Game Land (Halifax) that will provide new opportunities 
for recreation and protects habitats associated with several rare aquatic species 

* Phase | (High Rock) of the Alcoa project was completed, protecting 2,463-acres of the Alcoa Game 
Land (Davie, Davidson and Rowan) 


Salters Creek tract 


COURTESY OF DUCKS UNLIMITED 


Commission Bids 
Farewell to 
Retiring Officers 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commis- 

sion’s Law Enforcement Division has 
said farewell to District 4 Capt. David 
O’Neal, and Capt. Mitchell R. “Mickey” 
Little, the division's training director. 

The two veteran LEOs have risen 
through the ranks together, with gradu- 
ating from Law Enforcement Basic School 
in 1992. O’Neal was promoted to District 4 
captain in 2015. Little was promoted to 
training director captain in 2014. 

Col. Jon Evans, chief of the Law 
Enforcement Division spoke about their 
departures. 

“As these two captains retire, | think 
about the agency losing close to 60 years 
of wildlife law enforcement experience,” 
Evans said. “Capt. Little and Capt. O’Neal 
have worked across the state and have 
a great deal of experience in all types of 
conservation law enforcement.” 

Evans said that Capt. Little focused on 
training for probably about half of his 
career in the Raleigh office and served as 
either the assistant training director, 
telecommunications lieutenant or the 
training director. 

O’Neal has worked across the state as 
an officer—“from Murphy to Manteo,” 
Evans said—and has been an asset in 
emergency management operations. Evans 
said O’Neal was “put to the test” dealing 
with abandoned and derelict vessels after 
Hurricane Florence. He headed the agen- 
cy’ response, working with the U.S. Coast 
Guard organizing the Commission’ assis- 
tance with the recovery of hazardous mate- 
rials off abandoned and derelict vessels. 

“Both of these officers have been 
involved in training every single officer 
who works for this agency and their 
retirements will certainly be felt by the 
division, but we are full of excellent 
officers and leaders who will fill their 
roles,” Evans said. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SATURDAY—SUNDAY, JAN. 25-26 


The fourth annual Carolina Outdoor 
Expo will be held at the Greenville Con- 
vention Center, where over 100 vendors 
will be on hand with a variety of outdoors 
products and services. Free seminars are 
scheduled with fishing guides and fish 
biologists. A BB gun range will be open 
for kids and “Carolina Outdoor Journal” 
hosts Joe Albea and John Moore will be 
on hand Sunday from 1 to 3 p.m. to meet 
patrons. Adult tickets are $10 for the 
weekend (children 10 and under are free); 
a family pass is $25. For more informa- 
tion, go to carolinaoutdoorexpo.com. 


Boat SHow SEASON 


It may be cold outside, but deals can be 
hot at the many boat shows in January and 
February. Not only are boats for sale, but 
many shows feature tackle and equipment 
dealers, as well as apparel and food. The 
Bass and Saltwater Fishing Expo kicks off 
Jan. 10-12 at the N.C. State Fairgrounds 
in Raleigh. The Mid-Atlantic Boat Show 
runs Feb. 7-9 at the Charlotte Convention 
Center. The Central Carolina Boat & 
Fishing Expo will be held Feb. 28—March 1 
at the Greensboro Coliseum. Visit 
ncboatshows.com for more information. 


Readers should check with the contact listed before 
traveling to an event. Items for listing should be 
conservation-oriented and should be submitted at 
least four months in advance to mike.zlotnicki@ 
newildlife.org, or call 919-707-0175. 


LIFETIME LICENSES 


Help conserve wildlife for future generations. 

In 1981, hunters, anglers and wildlife enthusiasts 
became shareholders in an innovative investment 
and conservation program called the North 
Carolina Wildlife Endowment Fund. 

Today, the commission has 19 different life- 
time licenses in five categories: Infant, Youth, 
Adult, Senior and Disabled. 

The endowment fund for wildlife was a simple 
yet revolutionary idea: Create a lifetime inland 
fishing or hunting license. Put the license fees into 
a special fund. Spend the accrued interest, not the 
principal, on programs and projects that benefit 
fish and wildlife. To learn more or to purchase a 
lifetime license visit newildlife.org/licensing or 
call 1-888-248-6834. 
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Inaugural ‘Game Faire’ Coming to Beaufort 


AN new event for Tar Heel wing shooters 
and anglers is coming to Beaufort. 
The Beaufort Game Faire, a four-day festival 
fashioned after a classic British game faire, 
will take place Feb. 20-23 at several loca- 
tions. Featuring everything from fine food 
to gun fitting to dog demonstrations, the 
Beaufort Game Faire is billed as a one-of- 
a-kind event. 

“The Beaufort Game Faire is the only 
British game faire in North Carolina,” said 
Chuck Laughridge, a member of the event's 
board of directors. “|The faire] will be full 
of fine shotguns with fitting and try guns 
from Caesar Guerini, Syren, Krieghoff, 
Browning and Winchester, simulated driven 
grouse shoots, fly-fishing and tying for 
beginners to experts, amazing dog demos 
with the top field bred English Cockers and 
English Labs, outstanding meals, fashion 
shows, tours of Historic Beaufort and art- 
ists and carvers.” 

The four-day event will start Feb. 20 with 
a pig picking at the Beaufort Hotel. One 
of the highlights of the event takes place 
on Feb. 22 with the inaugural Carolina 
Conservation Cup, a five-stand sporting 


COURTESY OF THE BEAUFORT GAME FAIRE 


clays tournament. Two gunners will rep 
resent each of the following conservation 
groups: Coastal Conservation Association of 
N.C., N.C. Ducks Unlimited, N.C. National 
Wild Turkey Federation, N.C. Quail Forever 
and N.C. Wildlife Federation. All money 
raised from The Cup will be returned to 
the winning organization based on scores 
by their gunners. 
Visit beaufortgamefaire.com for more 

information about the event. 


Commission Seeks Nominations for Quay Award 


he N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission is seeking nominations for the Thomas L. 
Quay Wildlife Diversity Award, which recognizes individuals who provide leadershir 
in the conservation of wildlife diversity in North Carolina. 

The Commission will accept nominations through Jan. 31. Nominators must submit a 
completed nomination form and a detailed essay describing the nominee's contributions 
to nongame wildlife conservation in North Carolina. Submissions that fail to follow length 
guidelines will be disqualified and returned to the nominator. 

Download the nomination form at newildlife.org. Click on the “Thomas L. Quay 
Award” scrolling icon located at the bottom of the homepage. Submit nominations by: 


° E-mail melinda.huebner@ncwildlife.org 


* Mail to N.C. Wildlife Resources Commission, Division of Inland Fisheries, 
c/o Melinda Huebner, 1722 Mail Service Center, Raleigh, NC 27699-1700 


* Fax to 919-707-0028 


The Nongame Wildlife Advisory Committee will recommend nominees for consideration 
by the wildlife commissioners. The winner will be announced at the commissioners’ meeting 


in summer 2020. 


The award is named for the late Thomas Quay, who was a retired professor of zoology 
at N.C. State University and a self-described “full-time volunteer and unpaid environ- 
mental activist.” The 2020 Quay Award will mark the 15th time the Commission has 
recognized a leader in conservation of wildlife diversity with this award. 

For more information or questions on the nomination process, contact Melinda Huebner 


at 919-707-0224. 
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Why Do Amphibian Eggs 
Have A Gelatinous Covering? 


written by Clyde Sorenson y’ 6 e 
illustrated by Jim Brown : 


PROWLING ALONG THE EDGE OF A POND OR RAIN 
POOL IN THE EARLY SPRING, you might notice masses of 
black dots embedded in “jelly” floating just under the surface of 
the water or wrapped around submerged branches. You might 
even see long ropes of these curious things winding their way 
along the bottom of the shallows. If you touch them, you might / 
discover that they are remarkably firm. Of course, what you 
have found are the eggs of an amphibian, and that odd jelly 


covering them serves an important purpose. ace 


LAYING EGGS 


AMPHIBIAN EGG NUCLEUS 


VITELINE From the outside, an amphibian egg looks pretty simple, but it is actually a 
toed datol ds complicated structure. The vitelline membrane contains the developing 
embryo in a tiny puddle of fluid. Around the membrane may be as many as six 


JELLY LAYER layers of jelly, each slightly different in chemical composition. 


One of the most important things the different layers of 
jelly do is moderate the process of fertilization. The jelly 
helps ensure that the egg cell receives only one sperm cell, 
resulting in a normal, healthy embryo. 


SPERM CONTACTS 
JELLY LAYER 


DIGESTS 
LAYER 


ADULT 


AMERICAN TOAD SPOTTED SALAMANDER 


WITH EGG MASS 
American toads lay their eggs later in the year, when 


water temperatures are higher. They don’t clothe their Thevjelly caralso! protect epes from invad- 


ers. Spotted salamanders place a thick, heavy 
coat of jelly over their egg masses, which slows 
the invasion of water molds that can kill the 
developing embryos. A symbiotic alga grows 
in the dense jelly, harvesting nitrogen from it 
while providing the eggs with oxygen. 


eggs with as much jelly, and water molds are a big prob- 
lem for them. One way they cope is premature hatching: 
If the developing tadpole detects the chemical signature 
of the fungus, it hatches early. This may help it avoid 
mold, but it also makes it more vulnerable to predators. 


EGG © 


EMBRYO @ TADPOLE 
GILL STAGE ) TADPOLE 


2 LEGS 
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The Large and the Small of Fishing a 


written by Jim Wilson 


“I find it difficult 
to tell an outright 
lie. Exaggerating 
the unknown is 


another matter.” 


H avilah Babcock, the delightful mid-20th Cen- 

tury chronicler of quail hunting and fishing 
exploits, wrote: “It is always disillusioning to weigh 
your fish and measure your golf drives. Smart men 
estimate them.” 

I’m not sure that I have ever weighed or mea- 
sured a fish, although I’m not claiming to be smart. 
A guess is good enough and gives my imagination 
room to stretch its legs. 

A few years ago while fishing with Gene Hester 
at Lake Wendell, a small piece of water of about 
180 acres near Raleigh, an unexpectedly large bass 
inhaled a small popping bug I was casting for blue- 
gills in the upper reaches of the lake. That part of 
the lake is swampy and shallow, and I was fishing 
mainly to be doing something rather than in the 
hopes of catching a fish. I hadn’t expected to catch 
a largemouth at all. 

On the fish’s second jump, I suddenly remem- 
bered that three days prior I had been fishing for 
trout and was using the same 5X tippet I had used 
in the mountains, which would have been enough 
for bluegills. About that time, the leader broke and 
I began muttering about any number of my short- 
comings. I estimated the bass somewhere between 5 
and 6 pounds. Now, I think I was wrong; it must 
have been more like 6 to 7 pounds. Give me a few 
years and that bass will be pushing 8 pounds. If I’'d 
landed and weighed it, I would have been stuck for- 
ever with a 5-pound-plus bass. I find it difficult to 
tell an outright lie. Exaggerating the unknown is 
another matter. 

Someone asked me recently about the biggest 
trout I ever caught. I honestly couldn’t say, since I 
don’t measure or weigh fish. I have a good idea of 
the largest trout, but I don’t know for sure. I’ve mea- 
sured the distance from the tip of my middle finger 
to my elbow (20 inches), but most of my trout fall 
woefully short of that. I'd be better off using the dis- 
tance from the hook saver to the butt end of the rod 
I use most often (10 !/2 inches), but who wants to 
measure a trout of that size? 

Most of my memorable fish have been odd fish— 
those I failed to catch, were small or unexpected 
catches. One of the latter varieties also occurred in 
Lake Wendell with Hester. We had experienced a 
fruitless day, although Gene had caught a few blue- 
gills. Gene usually manages to outfish anyone he’s 
with. Just as an experiment, I tied on a No. 12 
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hare’s ear about 12 inches below the popping bug I 
was casting and immediately began catching redear 
sunfish, a species I'd never caught in the lake. 
Every minute or so I caught another shellcracker. 
Obviously, I was working bedding fish, the prover- 
bial fish in a barrel. 

After a couple dozen very nice fish, the fun 
went out of it and we moved on. Still, it was inter- 
esting to discover that the same fly I used to catch 
trout a couple of weeks earlier would land this 
ancient sunfish—some biologists estimate the spe- 
cies is over 16 million years old—in a warm Pied- 
mont lake. The thought also began bouncing about 
my mind as to whether trout might hit these little 
popping bugs. 

In the Eno River near Hillsborough, out of curi- 
osity more than fishing insight, I had tied on a big 
stonefly nymph and fished a deep, fast section of the 
river that cut into a bank. Soon something slammed 
the fly and I felt sure I had a really nice fish on. I was 
a bit disappointed, but not much, to find a good-sized 
white sucker at the end of my line. I’d never caught 
a sucker, and never have again despite fishing that 
water often. 

The fish I still wonder about is one I never saw, 
my mystery fish. I had cast a Little Cleo, a small 
spoon that I had tipped with a bit of artificial blood 
worm, into the upper reaches of Scranton Creek 
in Hyde County. We had caught a few fish that day, 
nothing exceptional, but the great thing about 
Scranton Creek, a tributary of the Pungo River, is 
that you never know what you might pull into the 
boat. I’ve caught largemouth bass there as well as 
red drum. The fishing depends on the salinity of 
the water. 

As I was working my lure, I felt a tap and then 
nothing, absolutely nothing. I reeled in and it 
looked as though something had cleanly cut my 
line. ’ve often wondered what fast-moving fish 
clipped Little Cleo. I'll never know, but it’s interest- 
ing in odd moments to consider. 

When I was young, I used to dream of catching 
big fish, record-breaking fish in some exotic place, 
grinning as I posed with my catch for the camera. 
It didn’t take long for me to shed that notion, and 
now I’m happy with a trout, any trout, a pumpkin- 
seed or a middling largemouth taken from a piece 
of water I’ve come to know as well as an oft-read 
book. It’s a small happiness, but it’s big enough. 
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“Then stirs the feeling infinite, so felt in solitude, 
where we are least alone.” 


-Lord Byron 


OUTDOOR MOMENT 
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q SUPERHERO BEES 
Native bees are fascinating, incredi- 
bly diverse and important pollina- 
tors. Now we need to figure out how 
to save them. 


JUST OUTSIDE OF YOUR 
FRONT DOOR 


You may not have to travel as far as 
you think to wet a line. Great fishing 
holes can be found in ordinary 
neighborhood ponds. 


TALL TURKEY TALES 
Not all turkey hunting truisms hold 
water. We challenge a few that led to 
our own eureka moments. 


MELISSA McGAW/NCWRC 
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